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Formulating  X-Ray  Techniques,  6th  edition 


John  B.  Cahoon 


This  new  edition  of  the  standard  beginning  text  for  technicians  and 
nurses  is  written  in  a  classroom-lecture  style  and  includes  study  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  student  and  classroom  questions  for  the  instructor. 

Formulating  X-Ray  Techniques  is  a  guide  for  better  short-scale 
contrast  and  long-scale  contrast  radiographic  techniques.  With  over 
two  hundred  illustrations,  it  shows  step  by  step  how  to  formulate 
variable-kilovoltage,  fixed-kilovoltage,  and  high-kilovoltage  exposure 
techniques. 

The  trend  towards  automatic  processing,  more  filtration,  faster 
film  and  screens,  and  higher  kilovoltage  techniques  has  made  the 
knowledge  of  exposure  technique  mandatory  for  the  radiologic  tech¬ 
nologist.  This  is  a  ready  reference  work  on  the  fundamentals  of  radio¬ 
graphy,  not  only  for  the  student,  but  also  for  the  radiologist  and  staff 
radiologic  technologist. 

John  B.  Cahoon,  R.T.,  FASXT  is  assistant  professor  of  radiologic 
technology  and  technical  director  in  the  Department  of  Radiology 
at  the  Duke  Medical  Center.  He  was  elected  as  one  of  the  original 
Fellows  of  the  American  Society  of  X-Ray  Technicians.  A  fellowship, 
the  Society’s  highest  honor,  is  given  for  outstanding  technical  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  field  of  x-ray  technology.  He  has  served  at  various  times 
as  the  Society’s  president  and  as  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors.  In 
addition  to  this  text,  he  has  written  numerous  articles  for  professional 
journals. 


September  1965 


f. 10.00 


Teaching  Political  Science 

Robert  H.  Connery,  editor 


This  book  is  of  interest  to  anyone  concerned  with  higher  education 
today.  Ten  eminent  political  scientists  present  their  ideas  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  most  important  aspects  of  teaching.  All  speak 
from  a  strong  background  of  classroom  experience. 

They  agree  on  the  basic  problems,  such  as  growing  enrolments  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  necessary  changes  in  curricula,  and 
adapting  modern  techniques  to  teaching.  Yet  each  has  a  different 
approach  to  these  problems.  These  include  an  historical  perspective, 
differences  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  treatment  of 
honor  students,  and  the  question  of  specialized  rather  than  general 
education. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who 
study  teaching  as  a  science  and  those  who  practice  it  as  an  art.  This 
collection  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  one  likely  to  provoke  much  study. 

The  individuals  whose  papers  appear  in  this  volume  are  well 
known  to  the  profession.  Lindsay  Rogers  is  Burgess  Professor  of 
Public  Law  and  Government  (emeritus)  at  Columbia  University. 
Avery  Leiserson  is  professor  of  political  science  and  chairman  of  the 
department  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Edgar  H.  Brookes  is  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Natal.  William  Anderson  is 
professor  of  political  science  (emeritus)  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  a  past  president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  William  S.  Livingston  is  professor  of  government  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  Earl  Latham  is  Joseph  B.  Eastman  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  chairman  of  the  department  at  Amherst  College. 
M.  Margaret  Ball  is  professor  of  political  science  at  Duke  University. 
Charles  S.  Hyneman  is  professor  of  government  at  Indiana  University 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
John  M.  Gaus  is  professor  of  government  (emeritus)  at  Harvard 
University  and  past  president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Robert  H.  Connery,  the  editor,  is  professor  of  political  science 
at  Duke  University. 


April  1965  $5.95 
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The  Russian  Army  under  Nicholas  I, 

1825-1855 

John  Shelton  Curtiss 


The  Russian  army  was  a  pillar  of  the  regime  of  Nicholas  I,  as  were 
the  political  police  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  What  sort  of 
army  was  it  on  which  the  might  of  the  Tsar  depended?  Was  its 
power  as  awesome  as  many  Europeans  of  1850  believed,  or  was  it  the 
giant  with  feet  of  clay  that  Western  public  opinion — especially  its 
liberal  and  radical  wing — believed  it  to  be  after  the  Crimean  War? 
In  this  study,  based  primarily  on  Russian  sources  as  amplified  by  the 
statements  of  foreign  observers  of  this  army,  Mr.  Curtiss  deals  with 
these  questions  by  a  topical  analysis  of  the  military  machine  and  a 
narrative  account  of  the  Russian  campaigns. 

The  military  training  of  the  troops  is  described — the  methods  used, 
the  skills  sought,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  arms  of  the 
service.  Other  sections  of  the  book  deal  with  the  method  of  providing 
officers  to  command  the  peasant  masses,  the  level  of  Russian  military 
science,  the  weapons  used,  the  army’s  medical  system  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  extent  to  which  corruption  was  present  in  the  army’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  roles  of  Nicholas  I,  the  first  soldier  of  Russia, 
and  of  his  revered  Field  Marshal  Paskevich. 

During  the  thirty-year  reign  of  Nicholas  I  Russian  troops  fought 
Persians  and  Turks,  Polish  insurgents,  and  Hungarian  rebels  against 
the  Hapsburgs.  Throughout  this  period,  Russian  forces  were  also 
fighting  Caucasian  mountaineers  in  an  incessant  and  fluctuating  con¬ 
flict  that  was  far  from  ended  by  1855. 

The  book  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  war 
with  the  French  and  the  British  in  the  Crimea  and  with  Turkish 
forces  on  the  Danube  and  in  Asia.  The  Crimean  War  marked  the  end 
of  the  old  regime  in  both  European  politics  and  in  Russia  itself.  It 
was  Russia’s  first  encounter  with  the  more  advanced  annies  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  and  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  weaknesses 
and  failings  of  the  Russian  military  system. 

John  Shelton  Curtiss  is  professor  of  history  at  Duke  University. 


October  1965  $ 10.00 


Modernismo  in  Chilean  Literature: 
The  Second  Period 


John  M.  Fein 


Modernismo,  a  literary  movement  that  was  to  affect  the  style  of  a 
whole  generation  of  Spanish  writers,  originated  with  the  publication 
of  Ruben  Dario’s  Azul  in  1888.  Dario  left  Chile  soon  thereafter,  but 
the  movement  he  had  begun  was  to  follow  its  own  distinctive  course 
there.  The  movement  in  Chile,  unlike  that  in  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  was  marked  by  an  unusual  hiatus  which  divided  its  writers 
into  two  groups,  by  an  early  alliance  with  the  poetry  of  social  protest, 
and  by  an  atmosphere  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  and, 
consequently,  from  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  characteristic  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  general. 

A  number  of  critics  have  studied  the  genesis  of  the  modernista 
movement  in  Chile,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  history 
after  Dario’s  departure  in  1889.  After  providing  a  historical  view  of 
the  period,  Mr.  Fein  turns  to  a  study  of  the  two  literary  periodicals — 
Revista  comica  and  Pluma  y  lapiz — that  contained  the  first  published 
poetry  of  the  modernista  authors.  Here,  most  clearly,  the  history  of 
the  movement  reveals  itself.  Revista  comica  and  Pluma  y  lapiz  have 
never  been  systematically  studied  before  and  are  unavailable  in  the 
United  States,  facts  which  contribute  to  this  volume’s  importance  as 
a  source  of  reference. 

The  Appendix  contains  three  sections  of  great  interest  to  the 
specialist:  the  little-known  introduction  to  Contreras’  Raul,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  manifestoes  of  the  movement,  the 
complete  index  of  Revista  comica,  and  a  bibliography  of  works  by 
and  about  Contreras,  the  literary  critic. 

John  M.  Fein  is  professor  of  romance  languages  and  chairman  of 
the  department  at  Duke  University. 


February  1965  $6.00 


The  Articulate  Citizen  and  the  English 
Renaissance 


Arthur  B.  Ferguson 


This  book  is  concerned  with  the  gradual  appearance  in  English 
thought  of  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  social  scene  and  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  commonwealth,  a  shift  in  perspective  which 
foreshadows  the  modern  mind  and  constitutes  one  of  the  surest  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  Renaissance  culture.  It  involved  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  the  nature  of  change  than  was  common 
in  medieval  discussion  and  a  broader  conception  of  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  social  process  and  a  willingness  to  analyze  the  causal 
forces  in  society.  Mr.  Ferguson  finds  these  changing  attitudes  reflected 
in  those  varied  writings  in  which  the  articulate  citizen  registered  his 
“griefs”  and  explored  their  origins  in  an  effort  to  find  the  key  to  their 
remedies. 

Discussion  of  this  sort  implies  a  growing  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  man  to  apply  his  intelligence  to  the  problems  posed  by  his  chang¬ 
ing  environment.  It  also  implies  a  progressive  ability  to  distinguish 
between  the  public  and  private  spheres,  to  recognize  that  society  is 
more  than  an  aggregation  of  moral  entities  whose  collective  problems 
are  governed  by  the  same  ethical  considerations  as  are  those  of  its 
individual  components.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  government  be¬ 
comes  a  potentially  constructive  agency  through  whose  offices  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  applied  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  national  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Ferguson  concentrates  on  the  early  Tudor  period  as  the  era  of 
critical  importance  in  this  aspect  of  transition  from  medieval  public 
thought  to  modern.  The  contribution  of  Tudor  humanism  is  given 
special  attention.  The  humanist  pamphlets,  together  with  those  of 
less  scholarly  critics  and  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  religious  reformers, 
are  also  related  to  the  revolutionary  developments  which  were  trans¬ 
forming  English  life.  The  resulting  sense  of  change  is  in  the  last 
chapter  related  to  the  typically  Tudor  concept  of  the  "very  and  true 
commonweal.” 

Arthur  B.  Ferguson  is  professor  of  history  at  Duke  University. 


$10.00 
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June  1965 


Violence  in  Recent  Southern  Fiction 


Louise  Y.  Gossett 


This  book  is  a  critical  assessment  of  novels  and  short  stories  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers  born  in  the  South  who  use  local  materials.  Part 
One  deals  with  the  climate  of  violence  established  by  Thomas  Wolfe, 
Erskine  Caldwell,  and  William  Faulkner.  Part  Two  discusses  eight 
writers  important  since  1940:  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Eudora  Welty,  William  Styron,  William  Goyen,  Truman 
Capote,  Carson  McCullers,  and  Shirley  Ann  Grau. 

The  study  focuses  on  violence,  the  controversial  element  present 
in  the  work  of  each  of  these  writers.  Although  critics  and  reviewers 
persistently  comment  that  violence  dominates  fiction  by  Southern 
writers,  this  book  is  the  first  to  analyze  the  kinds  of  violence,  the 
techniques  of  their  portrayal,  and  the  value  of  their  presentation.  It 
considers  the  conditions  within  the  history,  economy,  and  social 
organization  of  the  South  which  make  violence  readily  available  to 
the  creative  writer.  More  important  than  external  promptings  to 
violence  are  the  philosophies,  theologies,  and  psychologies  of  writers 
which  are  transmuted  into  literature  in  the  medium  of  violence. 

The  study  makes  clear  that  there  is  no  “school”  among  major 
Southern  writers.  Instead  they  have  zealously  pursued  their  individual 
visions  in  themes  and  styles  suited  to  their  perception  of  the  nature  of 
man,  the  consequences  of  his  decisions,  his  relation  to  the  land,  and 
the  changes  worked  in  him  by  industrialism  in  an  agrarian  region. 

Mrs.  Gossett,  who  earned  her  Ph.D.  at  Duke  University,  is  associate 
professor  of  English  at  San  Antonio  College. 


April  1965 


$5.25 


Development:  For  What? 


John  H.  Hallozvell,  editor 


The  emergence  of  new  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  has  presented  the 
elder  nations  of  the  Western  World  with  a  formidable  challenge,  for 
we  in  the  West  are  now  called  upon  not  only  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
“development”  of  these  new  nations  but  to  justify  the  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  we  deem  most  appropriate.  The  more  involved  we  become  with 
the  problems  of  the  new  nations,  the  less  assurance  we  feel  that  we 
know  with  certainty  the  direction  which  “development”  should  take — 
indeed,  the  less  self-evident  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “development” 
itself. 

In  exploring  the  various  meanings  of  this  problematical  term,  this 
symposium  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  It  encourages  the 
reader  to  ask  himself,  “What  do  we  mean  by  development?”  For  des¬ 
pite  the  growing  literature  on  the  subject  of  assistance  to  the  new 
nations,  there  is  rarely  found  anything  more  than  an  oblique  reference 
to  this  most  important  question. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume  have  all  had  first-hand  experience 
in  the  newly  developing  nations  and  write  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  problems  encountered  there.  In  setting  forth  the  various  im¬ 
plications  of  development  the  contributors  write  from  different  per¬ 
spectives — secular,  Catholic,  and  Protestant.  Attention  is  focused  upon 
the  political  meaning  of  “development,”  the  economic  meaning,  the 
religious  meaning,  for  since  all  three  meanings  are  interrelated,  none 
can  be  significantly  explored  or  understood  apart  from  the  others. 

The  contributors  are:  Rupert  Emerson,  professor  of  government, 
Harvard  University:  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Economics,  Duke  University:  Sayre  P.  Schatz,  senior  research  fellow, 
Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research;  Anthony  Allott, 
reader  in  African  law,  University  of  London;  Edward  Shils,  professor 
of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago;  James  O’Connell,  senior  lecturer 
in  political  science,  University  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria;  G.  McLeod  Bryan, 
professor  of  social  ethics,  Wake  Forest  College;  Douglas  V.  Steere,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  Haverford  College. 

November  1964  $ 6.00 
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The  Transfer  of  Institutions 


William  B.  Hamilton,  editor 


This  volume  concentrates  on  less  than  a  dozen  specific  aspects  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  transfer  of  institutions.  Postulating  a  wide 
spread  abandonment  of  traditional  codes  of  behavior  throughout  the 
world — and  acceleration  of  change  in  recent  years — Daniel  Lerner 
sketches  the  theoretical  foundation  for  the  transformation  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  Bert  Hoselitz  complements  Mr.  Lerner  with  a  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  economic  change  and  social  structure. 
Alexander  Brady  and  R.  A.  Preston  illustrate  the  general  with  the 
particular  in  their  explorations  of  the  transfer  of  British  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  military  institutions  to  Canada. 

Four  scholars  turn  their  attention  to  the  impact  of  England  on  the 
subcontinent  of  India  and  India’s  reaction  to  that  impact:  R.  I.  Crane 
on  English  education,  J.  W.  Elder  on  how  Brahmans  accommodate 
their  caste  to  industry,  A.  Gledhill  on  the  profound  rooting  of  English 
law  in  the  subcontinent,  and  Albert  Mayer  on  the  human  aspects  of 
Western  planning  for  development  in  a  traditional  society. 

F.  T.  de  Vyver,  W.  E.  Moran,  Jr.,  and  M.  Yudelman  assay  the  re¬ 
sults  to  date  of  efforts  to  transplant  the  labor  union,  Western  economic 
institutions  in  general,  and  Western  agricultural  methods  to  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  All  three  of  them  conclude  that  the  difficulties 
are  great,  that  the  transplantation  is  rather  unsuccessful  so  far,  and 
that  the  effort  is  going  to  involve  sweeping  transformations  in  African 
society  before,  to  use  Mr.  Lerner’s  words,  “the  intrusions  are  internal¬ 
ized,  the  innovations  become  indigenous  institutions.” 

William  B.  Hamilton,  the  editor,  is  professor  of  history  at  Duke 
University  and  editor  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 


January  1965 


$8.00 


The  Art  Song  in  America 

John  Kennedy  Hanks 


This  study,  in  the  form  of  a  recorded  anthology,  is  the  first  to  deal  in 
a  systematic  and  chronological  fashion  with  the  art  song  in  American 
music.  The  compositions  included  here  have  been  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  historical  importance  of  their  composers  as  well  as  their  intrinsic 
artistic  value.  Where  several  songs  by  one  composer  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  each  illustrates  a  specific  style,  period,  or  other  important 
aspect  of  his  work. 

About  1850  serious  musical  composition  in  America  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge  from  a  vigorous  popular  background  of  hymn  tunes, 
“ballads,”  war  songs,  and  minstrelsy.  No  important  songs  had  been 
written  in  the  English  language  for  almost  two  hundred  years,  but  as 
the  rising  generation  of  professional  composers  traveled  to  Europe  for 
the  final  polish  on  their  training,  the  influence  of  German  Romanti¬ 
cism  led  men  such  as  Chadwick  and  MacDowell  to  a  predilection  for 
the  idiom  of  the  art  song  in  their  creative  musical  expression.  As  the 
century  progressed,  American  composers  studying  in  Europe  began  to 
encounter  the  rising  currents  of  French  Impressionism.  In  the  work  of 
Loeffler,  Carpenter,  and  Griffes  the  harmonic  structures  and  general 
aesthetic  of  this  movement  are  clearly  discernible. 

Specifically  “American”  elements  first  appear  in  the  songs  of  Charles 
Ives,  but  they  too  are  quickly  merged  into  the  stream  of  other  influ¬ 
ences  to  produce  not  one  American  style  but  a  group  of  styles  as  varied 
as  the  creative  backgrounds  and  impulses  of  the  composers  who  em¬ 
ploy  them.  The  twenties  and  thirties  exhibited  little  concern  with  the 
art-song  medium,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  the  general  wave  of  anti- 
Romanticism  which  characterized  the  period.  The  last  two  decades, 
however,  have  encompassed  a  renaissance  of  interest  in  this  area,  and 
most  of  the  leading  American  composers  have,  during  this  time,  made 
settings  from  among  the  large  body  of  important  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  English  language  poetry. 

John  Kennedy  Hanks  is  associate  professor  of  music  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity. 


December  1965 


$ 10.00 


Memoirs  of  Capitalism,  Communism, 
and  Nazism 


Calvin  Bryce  Hoover 


These  Memoirs  vividly  describe  thirty  years  in  the  public  life  of  a  man 
who,  combining  scholarship  with  service  to  his  nation,  found  himself 
on  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  those  years.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  observed  and  recorded  the  development  of  the  economic 
and  political  systems  of  Soviet  Russia,  Nazi  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  Western  Europe  and  has  advised  our  government  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  strategic,  and  foreign  policies. 

His  experiences  working  as  a  gandy-dancer  on  the  railroad  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and,  as  a  young  man,  running  a  farm,  impelled  him 
towards  the  liberalism  which  he  demonstrated  during  his  New  Deal 
years  under  Tugwell  in  the  AAA.  His  training  as  an  economist,  begun 
under  Professor  Commons  at  Wisconsin,  was  furthered  by  his  trips  to 
Russia  and  Germany.  In  Stalinist  Russia  he  witnessed  the  collectivi¬ 
zation  of  agriculture  which  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  millions  of 
kulaks.  The  rise  of  the  Nazi  party  in  Germany,  he  discovered,  had  an 
equally  anti-capitalist  basis;  the  party’s  power  grew  with  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  need  for  active  participation  in  the  defeat  of  a  regime  he 
detested  led  Mr.  Hoover  into  intelligence  work  during  World  War  II. 
In  the  OSS  he  was  responsible  for  Northern  Europe  and  Poland  and 
the  penetration  of  Germany  from  those  areas.  As  an  economist  and  an 
intelligence  officer  with  specialized  knowledge  of  Germany,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  German  Standard  of  Living 
Board  which  established  that  country’s  postwar  level  of  production. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  to  President 
Truman’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  The  recommendations  of  this 
committee,  headed  by  Averill  Harriman,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Marshall  Plan.  In  more  recent  years  Mr.  Hoover’s  studies  of  capi¬ 
talism  and  totalitarianism  required  another  visit  to  Russia. 

At  Duke  University,  where  he  began  teaching  in  1925,  Mr.  Hoover 
is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics. 

October  1965  $8.50 
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South  and  Southwest:  Literary  Essays 
and  Reminiscences 

Jay  B.  Hubbell 


In  addition  to  a  number  of  significant  new  essays,  Mr.  Hubbell  brings 
together  in  this  volume  the  best  of  his  many  previously  published 
articles.  Nine  deal  with  his  special  field  of  interest,  the  literature  and 
literary  culture  of  the  Southern  states.  Two  of  these  throw  new  light 
upon  the  Southern  connections  of  two  major  American  writers, 
Emerson  and  Poe.  Another  follows  Thackeray’s  visits  to  Virginia  and 
the  writing  of  The  Virginians.  Three  treat  legendary  materials:  “Jesse 
Holmes  the  Fool-Killer,”  “Cavaliers  and  Indentured  Servants  in 
Virginia,”  and  “The  Smith-Pocahontas  Literary  Legend.”  Another 
essay  gathers  together  all  that  can  now  be  discovered  about  the  poet- 
historian  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion,  author  of  “Bacon’s  Epitaph  Made  by 
His  Man.”  Two  of  the  Southern  essays  concern  the  twentieth  century 
— the  Boatwright  Fine  Arts  lecture  on  “The  Southern  Literary  Renais¬ 
sance”  and  “Ellen  Glasgow:  Artist  and  Social  Historian.” 

Two  essays  discuss  life  and  literature  in  the  West:  “The  Frontier 
in  American  Literature”  and  “The  Great  Plains:  A  Study  in  Land¬ 
scape.” 

Five  of  the  essays  are  about  Mr.  Hubbell’s  professional  life  as 
teacher,  editor,  and  author.  “Southwest  Review,  1924-1927”  traces  the 
transfer  of  the  Texas  Review  to  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas.  The  second  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  first  scholarly  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
American  literature.  The  third  gives  an  account  of  the  twenty  years 
that  went  into  the  research  and  writing  of  Mr.  Hubbell’s  definitive 
The  South  in  American  Literature,  1607-1900.  “Springtime  in  Vienna” 
gives  the  author’s  impressions  of  the  Austrian  capital  and  its  great 
university  as  it  was  in  1949  and  1950  when  he  was  Visiting  Professor 
of  American  Literature  there.  A  final  essay  embodies  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  trying  to  teach  gifted  undergraduates  to  write:  “The 
Creative  Writer  and  the  University,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
1920’s.” 

Jay  B.  Hubbell  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  American  Literature  at 
Duke  University. 


December  1965 


$10.00 


Pulitzer’s  Prize  Editor:  A  Biography  of 
John  A.  Cockerill 

Homer  W.  King 


PultizePs  Prize  Editor:  A  Biography  of  John  A.  Cockerill  re-creates 
the  career  of  the  caustic  and  courageous  editor  who  stood  behind 
Joseph  Pulitzer  in  the  conversion  of  the  moribund  New  York  World 
into  the  most  lucrative  and  influential  American  newspaper  of  its 
day.  It  retraces  the  trail  in  American  journalism  left  by  a  maker  of 
newspaper  fortunes,  a  super  idea  man,  and  an  executive  who  seemed 
to  function  in  perpetual  fury.  Contemporaries  readily  rated  Colonel 
Cockerill  the  nation’s  top  news  editor  and  the  unexcelled  master  of 
the  short  and  deadly  paragraph.  Some  journalists  contended  that 
Cockerill  wras  more  responsible  than  the  publisher  for  the  “new 
journalism”  usually  attributed  to  Pulitzer. 

Among  Colonel  Cockerill’s  triumphs  and  tribulations  at  the 
World  were  the  sizzling  struggle  for  power  between  Cockerill  and 
Ballard  Smith,  his  arrogant  rival;  Cockerill’s  counseling  of  Nellie 
Bly  in  her  famous  asylum  expos£;  his  enticement  of  Bill  Nye  to  New 
York;  the  editor’s  switch  to  the  Republican  party;  and  his  pioneering 
use  of  news  picture  and  crisper  writing  style. 

Reported  are  Cockerill’s  somewhat  belated  statement  of  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  sensationalism  and  his  plea  for  responsible  journalism.  His 
voice  was  strong  in  an  era  in  which  newspaper  crusades  against  civic 
corruption  and  private  iniquity  sharpened  the  public’s  moral  con¬ 
science,  in  which  rising  circulation  and  advertising  revenue  imple¬ 
mented  editorial  independence,  and  in  which  the  daily  press  made 
history  while  writing  it. 

Homer  W.  King  is  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Democrat  Chronicle 
of  Rochester,  New  York. 


January  1965  $6.50 
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George  Washington:  The  Virginia  Period, 

1732-1775 


Bernhard,  Knollenberg 


Mr.  Knollenberg  gives  four  reasons  for  writing  this  new  biography  of 
George  Washington.  These  are  to  present  an  account  of  Washington’s 
life  based  solely  on  contemporary  evidence,  to  provide  a  history  based 
on  the  same  critical  approach  to  Washington’s  statements  as  to  other 
evidence,  to  present  an  account  which  refrains  from  undue  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  and  to  bring  together  topically,  scattered  evi¬ 
dence  formerly  obscured  by  chronological  arrangement. 

How  well  has  he  succeeded?  Prepublication  reviewers  say: 

“Thoroughly  researched,  scrupulously  honest,  lucidly  written, 
Knollenberg’s  Washington  comes  closer  than  any  biography  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  which  I  know  to  making  him  a  human  being 
who  shared  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  other  men  but  who  also  pos¬ 
sessed  vision,  judgment,  and  strength  of  character  that  often  enabled 
him  to  rise  above  the  challenge  of  both  frailty  and  circumstances.” 

“Mr.  Knollenberg  has  done  a  brilliant  job  of  documentation  pre¬ 
sented  in  vivid  style,  making  a  biography  of  importance  for  the  .  .  . 
general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  scholar.” 

Bernhard  Knollenberg  is  a  man  of  many  talents.  A  member  of  a 
prominent  New  York  law  firm  for  a  number  of  years,  he  left  that 
position  to  become  Librarian  of  Yale  University  in  1938  and  to  devote 
more  time  to  research  on  early  American  history.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  as  deputy  administrator  of  the  Lend  Lease  Administra¬ 
tion.  Now  retired,  he  makes  his  home  in  Chester,  Connecticut. 


November  1964 


f 4.50 


Health  Objectives  for  the  Developing  Society: 
Responsibility  of  the  Individual, 
Physician,  and  Community 


E.  Croft  Long,  editor 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  improve  world  health  through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  rural  health  programs  in  developing 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  by  considering  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  responsibility  to  individuals,  physicians,  and  communi¬ 
ties.  Exchange  of  information  between  representative  areas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  necessary  for  a  definition  of  common  problems, 
basic  needs,  and  universal  objectives.  The  experience  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  community  may  be  of  great  value  to  other  less-developed  areas. 

The  articles  include:  a  general  survey  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  health  problems  in  rural  communities  which  contrasts  those 
of  newly  developing  areas  with  those  of  regions  that  have  long  been 
settled,  and  discussions  of  health  objectives  in  Brazil,  Canada,  and  the 
southeastern  United  States.  The  discussions  are  followed  by  summary 
statements  in  which  common  problems  and  aspirations  are  delineated. 

The  final  paper,  entitled  “Future  Prospects,”  discusses  the  over-all 
objectives  and  the  scale  of  priorities  established  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  importance  of  both  short-range  and  long-range  goals  is 
emphasized  and  the  need  for  health  workers  at  all  levels  is  underlined. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  problem  posed  by  population  growth  and 
the  role  of  multilateral  health  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  way  of  life  and  better  health. 

E.  Croft  Long,  the  editor,  is  associate  professor  of  preventive  medi¬ 
cine  and  Assistant  Dean  for  Medical  Student  Affairs  at  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  Center.  The  contributors  are  Guillermo  Arbona, 
Frederick  J.  Brady,  Robert  E.  Coker,  Jr.,  R.  Taylor  Cole,  John  C. 
Cutler,  Victor  C.  Goldbloom,  Edward  G.  McGavran,  Henrique  M. 
Penido,  Conrad  Seipp,  Ernest  L.  Stebbins,  William  H.  Stewart,  and 
Barnes  Woodhall. 


May  1965  $ 3.50 
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The  South  in  Continuity  and  Change 


John  C.  McKinney  and  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  editors 


The  tendency  to  view  the  South  as  a  colorful  land  peopled  by  a 
variety  of  picturesque  types  of  humanity — Negroes,  crackers,  Creoles, 
mountaineers,  sharecroppers,  planters,  Klansmen,  and  political  dema¬ 
gogues — and  characterized  by  poverty,  ignorance,  backwardness,  agrar¬ 
ianism,  and  extreme  forms  of  resistance  to  change,  gives  a  greatly 
distorted  and  grossly  inadequate  picture  of  the  region.  But  through¬ 
out  American  society  there  is  a  basic  similarity  of  fundamental  social 
institutions,  and  in  many  of  the  most  basic  ways  the  South  is  merely 
a  subsystem  of  that  society.  This  has  frequently  been  obscured  by 
those  literary  and  historical  traditions  which  have  emphasized  the 
idiosyncracies  and  differences  of  the  South.  This  volume  examines 
both  the  extent  to  which  the  Southern  region  is  similar  to  and  in¬ 
volved  in  American  society,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  characterized 
by  its  own  cultural  modes,  regional  problems,  and  organization. 

This  is  the  first  general  symposium  on  the  South  to  consider  a 
body  of  substantive  materials  from  the  perspective  of  social  theory  of 
continuity  and  change.  The  theoretical  perspective  is  presented  in 
detail  in  Chapter  I,  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  continuity  and 
change  within  the  framework  of  a  structural-functional  view  of  society. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  twenty-three  scholars  in  the  fields  of  soci¬ 
ology,  economics,  education,  political  science,  literature,  and  history 
examine  the  past  and  present  of  the  South  and  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  its  integration  into  the  main  stream  of 
American  life. 

John  C.  McKinney  is  professor  of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Duke  University.  Edgar 
T.  Thompson  is  professor  of  sociology  at  Duke  University.  The  con¬ 
tributors  include  Halliman  H.  Winsborough,  Charles  Horace  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Leonard  Reissman,  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  Joe  Summers  Floyd,  Jr., 
Daniel  Oliver  Fletcher,  E.  William  Noland,  Richard  L.  Simpson, 
David  R.  Norsworthy,  Donald  F.  Roy,  Charles  Edwin  Bishop,  Solon 
T.  Kimball,  Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Allan  P.  Sindler,  Herbert  Blumer, 
M.  Elaine  Burgess,  Joseph  H.  Fichter,  George  L.  Maddox,  C.  Hugh 
Holman,  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  and  John  Hope 
Franklin. 


November  1965  $10.00 
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Political  Authority  and  Moral  Judgment 


Glenn  Negley 


This  book  is  concerned  with  a  problem  which  has  become  increasingly 
important  to  modem  man:  How  the  individual  can  achieve  the 
freedom  necessary  to  moral  judgment  and  choice  in  the  centralized, 
technological,  and  bureaucratic  society  of  the  modern  state. 

This  problem  of  the  relation  of  moral  judgment  to  the  dominant 
legal  and  political  structure  of  the  state  is  examined  first  in  relation 
to  historic  democratic  philosophy.  The  historical  framework  is  used 
as  a  base  for  the  description  of  man  in  contemporary  society  in  which 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  function  of  law  and  politics  in  providing 
methods  of  social  communication  and  adjustment.  The  function  of 
law,  Mr.  Negley  asserts,  is  not  to  make  man  moral  but  to  provide  the 
conditions  in  which  he  can  be  moral. 

The  focus  of  attention  on  the  status  of  the  individual  in  modern 
society  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  critical  importance  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  modern  state.  In  the  present  period,  the  rational  and 
responsible  exercise  of  judgment  by  individuals  is  almost  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  proper  exercise  of  the  administrative  function.  This 
analysis  of  the  status  of  man  as  a  moral  being  in  the  modern  world 
ends  with  a  forceful  argument  that  the  administration  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  man  acts  must  be  subject  to  political  and 
legal  control  by  a  policy-making  and  policy-assessing  function  which 
is  subject  to  democratic  approval. 

The  philosophical  position  assumed  in  this  work  may  be  called 
contemporary  rationalism.  It  consists  of  a  firm  respect  for  the  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  of  the  rationalists  contrasted  with  the  despair  and 
malaise  induced  by  the  anti-rational  developments  of  recent  philos¬ 
ophy  in  sociological  relativism,  behavioral  analysis,  and  semantic  re¬ 
duction. 

Glenn  Negley  is  professor  of  philosophy  at  Duke  University. 

February  1965  $ 5.00 
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The  West  African  Commonwealth 


C.  W.  Newbury 


Since  1957  the  former  British  territories  of  West  Africa  have  elected 
to  join  the  expanding  new  Commonwealth.  In  this  volume,  Mr. 
Newbury  examines  the  reasons  for  this  choice  and  the  implications 
of  Commonwealth  membership  for  the  new  West  African  nations. 

The  origins  of  West  African  connections  with  the  United  Kingdom 
are  considered  in  detail.  The  status  of  West  Africans  as  British  sub¬ 
jects,  the  evolution  of  their  system  of  representative  and  responsible 
government,  and  the  tensions  arising  between  the  modem  and  tradi¬ 
tional  elite  form  the  background  for  a  discussion  of  the  transfer  of 
power.  West  African  nationalism  is  examined  for  the  part  it  has 
played  in  fostering  the  rise  of  political  parties  in  the  area,  and  the 
attitude  of  these  parties  to  their  association  with  the  Commonwealth 
is  described. 

The  final  chapter  outlines  the  constitutional  structures  of  Ghana 
and  Nigeria.  The  tendency  toward  “strong”  governments  and  the 
influence  of  anti-colonialism  and  Pan-Africanism  as  determinants  of 
foreign  policy  are  assessed.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  actual  usefulness  of  Commonwealth  membership  for  countries 
whose  future  is  closely  bound  up  with  regional  economic  and  political 
developments. 

C.  W.  Newbury,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Australian 
National  University,  was  from  1957  to  1960  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  History  at  the  University  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  and  is  now 
Research  Officer  at  the  Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  at  Oxford. 

August  1964  $3-75 
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Ideas  In  Histoiy:  Essays  Presented  to  Louis 
Gottschalk  by  His  Former  Students 


Harold  Parker  and  Richard  Herr,  editors 


Each  of  the  fourteen  contributors  to  this  book  examines  the  role  of 
ideas  in  a  given  historical  situation.  They  are  concerned  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  controversial  topic:  the  impact  of  ideas  on  events  and  the 
interaction  of  ideology  and  material  circumstances  in  the  historical 
process.  Robert  R.  Palmer  writes  on  “The  Great  Inversion:  America 
and  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Revolution”;  Leslie  C.  Tihany 
on  “Utopia  in  Modern  Western  Thought;  The  Metamorphosis  of  an 
Idea”;  Karl  Weintraub  on  “Toward  the  History  of  the  Common  Man: 
Voltaire  and  Condorcet”;  Geoffrey  Adams  on  “A  Temperate  Crusade: 
The  Philosophe  Campaign  for  Protestant  Toleration”;  Harold  T. 
Parker  on  “French  Administrators  and  French  Scientists  during  the 
Old  Regime  and  the  Early  Years  of  the  Revolution”;  Raymond  O. 
Rockwood  on  “The  Legend  of  Voltaire  and  the  Cult  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  1791”;  Gordon  H.  McNeil  on  “Robespierre,  Rousseau,  and  Rep¬ 
resentation”;  Richard  Herr  on  “Good,  Evil,  and  Spain’s  Rising 
Against  Napoleon”;  Ezio  Cappadocia  on  “The  Liberals  and  Madame 
De  Stael  in  1818”;  Gertrude  Himmelfarb  on  “The  Haunted  House 
of  Jeremy  Bentham”;  John  Edwin  Fagg  on  “Isabel  II  and  the  Cause 
of  Constitutional  Monarchy”;  Edward  R.  Tannenbaum  on  “The 
Myth  of  Counterrevolution  in  France,  1870-1914”;  Georg  G.  Iggers 
on  “The  Dissolution  of  German  Historism”;  and  George  Barr  Carson, 
Jr.,  on  “Natural  Rights:  The  Soviet  and  the  ‘Bourgeois’  Diderot.” 
The  Introduction  by  Harold  Parker  places  Louis  Gottschalk  in  the 
context  of  the  developing  American  historiography  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  relates  him  to  the  theme  of  the  role  of  ideas.  The  Con¬ 
clusion  by  Richard  Herr  draws  the  essays  together  and  then  uses  their 
data  to  suggest  a  pattern  of  analysis  for  further  study  of  ideas  in 
history. 

Harold  T.  Parker  is  professor  of  history  and  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  the  Department  of  History  at  Duke  University.  Richard 
Herr  is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

May  1965  $ 10.00 
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The  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor 


Sinclair  Snow 


The  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  examines  the  history  of  the 
first  hemispheric  organization  of  trade  unionists  in  the  New  World. 
This  organization  grew  out  of  the  determination  of  a  group  of  ideal¬ 
ists,  including  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  protect  and  extend  the  gains  of  the  social  revolution  which 
erupted  in  Mexico  in  1910.  The  organizers  also  hoped  to  counter  the 
activities  of  predatory  businessmen  who  attempted  to  utilize  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  further  their  operations  in 
Latin  America. 

Founded  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  with  the  open  moral  support 
and  secret  financial  aid  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor  played  an  active  role  in  Latin  American 
affairs  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  especially  effective  in  relation  to 
Mexican  labor,  which  it  aided  in  numerous  ways.  The  Federation 
also  played  a  history-making  role  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
In  Santo  Domingo  it  campaigned  for  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  and  the  restoration  of  Dominican  independence.  In  Nicaragua 
it  opposed  United  States  intervention  and,  by  giving  its  support  in  the 
1924  presidential  election  to  the  progressive  candidate,  assured  the 
defeat  of  the  corrupt  machine  then  in  power.  In  Venezuela  it  fought 
the  tyranny  of  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  and  in  Cuba  it  condemned 
Gerado  Machado  for  his  terroristic  handling  of  organized  labor  during 
and  following  the  railway  strike  of  1925. 

Based  entirely  on  manuscripts  and  documents  contained  in  collec¬ 
tions  widely  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  this  study  offers  vivid  evidence  of  a  fact  long  recognized 
by  statesmen:  that  organized  labor  plays  a  very  significant  part  in  the 
shaping  of  a  nation’s  affairs. 

Sinclair  Snow  is  associate  professor  of  history  at  Lander  College. 

December  1964  $ 5.50 
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Francis  Hutcheson  and  David  Hume  as 
Predecessors  of  Adam  Smith 


W.  L.  Taylor 


This  study  is  a  re-examination  of  Francis  Hutcheson’s  and  David 
Hume’s  historical  position  and  influence  in  the  development  and 
history  of  economic  doctrines,  especially  those  of  Adam  Smith.  Many 
of  the  salient  features  of  Smith’s  economic  analysis  were  outlined 
and  taught  by  Hutcheson  to  Smith  during  his  undergraduate  days. 
Hutcheson’s  works  contain  the  seeds  of  Smith’s  treatment  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  his  concept  of  natural  liberty,  the  basic  outline  of  his 
theory  of  interest,  his  disapproval  of  luxury  consumption,  and  three 
of  his  four  maxims  of  taxation. 

Hume’s  influence  on  Adam  Smith  followed  Hutcheson’s.  The 
power  and  originality  of  Hume’s  urbane  expositions  confirmed  Smith 
in  the  essential  soundness  of  many  of  the  economic  concepts  discussed 
by  his  teacher.  Hume’s  original  contributions  to  economic  thought  lie 
in  the  fields  of  money,  interest,  international  trade,  and  the  theory 
of  property. 

Part  I  of  this  study  is  a  long  introduction  consisting  of  a  survey  of 
academic  life  and  influences  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  study  of  the  textual  similarities  in  the 
work  of  each  man,  a  discussion  of  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  which 
united  them,  and  an  assessment  of  the  significance  of  this  intimate 
association  for  the  development  of  economics.  The  method  of  approach 
to  the  economic  analysis  of  the  works  of  these  three  eighteenth-century 
Scottish  philosophers  is  to  devote  separate  chapters  in  Part  II  of  the 
study  to  the  Division  of  Labor,  the  Theory  of  Value,  Money  and  the 
Rate  of  Interest,  International  and  Domestic  Trade,  Luxury  and 
Parsimony,  and  Taxation  and  the  Theory  of  Property. 

W.  L.  Taylor  is  professor  of  economics  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  the  University  College  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

August  1965  $6.00 
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The  Literary  Sculptors 

Margaret  F.  Thorp 


Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  began  to  feel  the 
need  for  statues  to  honor  her  great  men,  to  give  delight,  and  to  up¬ 
lift  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Suddenly,  as  if  spontaneously  generated 
by  the  national  will,  sculptors  appeared  to  make  those  statues.  Be¬ 
tween  1825  and  1876  nearly  one  hundred  workers  in  clay  and  marble 
rose  and  flourished.  Far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
highly  interesting  cultural  phenomenon.  About  these  sculptors  only 
the  barest  facts  have  been  recorded;  because  their  works  were  called 
Orpheus,  for  example,  or  Hercules,  Cleopatra,  Eve,  Medora  or  Evan¬ 
geline,  we  label  them  “literary  sculptors”  and  think  them  unimportant. 

The  literary  sculptors  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  performed 
for  American  art  services  whose  benefits  we  now  reap  daily.  They 
taught  us  that  statuary,  in  public  parks  or  private  parlors,  can  be  a 
source  of  instruction  and  delight.  They  raised  their  voices  again  and 
again  to  persuade  us  that  every  proud  municipality  should  boast  a 
gallery  where  its  citizens  might  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  works 
of  art.  They  convinced  us,  with  difficulty,  that  nude  statues  are  not 
obscene,  and  they  did  much  to  explain  to  the  layman  the  special  kind 
of  life  and  environment  an  artist  needs  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work. 

Who  were  these  men  and  women  who  decided  to  be  sculptors? 
What  moved  them  to  try?  How  did  they  learn  the  theory  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  their  art?  How  did  they  live,  in  Italy  and  at  home?  Why  did 
patrons  try  to  help  them?  This  book  provides  answers  to  many  of 
these  questions. 

Mrs.  Thorp  graduated  from  Smith  College  and  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Yale  University.  She  served  as  Director  of  Publicity  and  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Smith  College  and  is  now  a  writer  and  lecturer. 

April  1965  $8.25 
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A  New  View  of  Chaucer 


George  G.  Williams 


George  Williams  turns  his  back  on  the  several  hobby-horses  of  modem 
criticism  and  frankly  adopts  a  biographical  approach  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer.  He  feels  that  the  world  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  is  an  imaginative 
reconstruction  of  the  world  which  actually  surrounded  the  poet,  a 
world  at  whose  center  stood  his  patron  John  of  Gaunt,  Plantagenet 
prince,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  titular  king  of  Spain.  Following  the 
lead  of  J.  M.  Manly,  who  identified  several  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims 
as  actual  fourteenth-century  personages,  Williams  demonstrates  that 
Gaunt  and  members  of  his  court  figure  prominently  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  and  the  so-called  mystery  poems,  the  House  of  Fame,  the 
Parliament  of  Fowls,  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

Williams  handles  the  facts  of  Chaucer’s  life  with  imagination  and, 
when  forced  into  speculation,  is  charmingly  candid  about  saying  so. 
His  main  arguments  are  prefaced  by  substantial  background  material 
on  the  relationship  between  Chaucer  and  John  of  Gaunt  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  historian.  In  the  discussion  of  Chaucer’s  working 
methods,  the  literary  scholar  will  find  a  reminder  of  the  impediments 
to  the  interpretation  of  his  poetry  which  result  from  the  unrevised 
and  incomplete  state  of  the  entire  canon. 

The  Chaucer  who  appears  in  this  new  view  is  a  less  modern,  per¬ 
haps  more  medieval,  Chaucer  than  had  been  seen  by  previous  critics. 
In  this  context  Williams  shows  that  Chaucer’s  life  and  works,  like 
those  of  his  contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  were  centered  upon 
his  patron. 

George  Williams  is  professor  of  English  at  Rice  University. 

February  1965  $5.50 
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Applications  of  Electroencephalography  in 


William  P.  Wilson,  editor 


Since  Berger’s  pioneering  work  in  electroencephalography,  innumer¬ 
able  articles  have  been  written  about  the  changes  of  cerebral  electrical 
activity  in  mental  disorders.  There  have  been  recent  reviews  of  indi¬ 
vidual  disease  entities,  but  there  has  not  been  a  general  review  of  the 
literature  since  1948.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  a  conference  was 
organized  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  APA  and  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  express  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
attempt  a  compilation  of  the  pertinent  electroencephalographic  in¬ 
vestigations  of  mental  disease  and  its  treatment.  This  book  is  the 
collection  of  papers  presented  at  this  conference. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  entire  world  literature  in  the  field. 
Several  of  the  contributors  to  this  book,  therefore,  reviewed  only  the 
English  literature.  However,  the  scope  of  the  papers  is  such  that  in 
all  instances  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pertinent  literature  is 
available  and  will  be  most  useful  to  both  student  and  research  worker. 

William  P.  Wilson,  the  editor,  is  professor  of  psychiatry  and  head 
of  the  Division  of  EEG  at  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  The 
contributors  to  this  symposium  are  Ewald  Busse,  James  Crawley,  Max 
Fink,  Robert  L.  Green,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Henry,  Anton  F.  Heusler,  John 
R.  Hughes,  Peter  Kellaway,  Margaret  Kennard,  John  Knott,  Robert 
Maulsby,  Walter  Obrist,  Charles  Shagass,  Marvin  J.  Short,  John  A. 
Stern,  George  A.  Ulett,  William  P.  Wilson,  and  Thomas  J.  Word. 


September  1965  $ 12.50 
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American  Literary  Scholarship,  1963: 
An  Annual 

James  Woodress ,  editor 


This  volume,  the  first  of  an  annual  series,  summarizes  scholarship  in 
American  literature  during  the  year  1963.  The  annual  MLA  biblio¬ 
graphy  now  carries  more  than  1,500  items  in  the  American  literature 
section,  and  many  additional  articles  appear  in  journals  not  searched 
by  the  MLA  bibliographers.  The  selective  evaluation  of  this  unman¬ 
ageable  volume  of  current  publication  provided  by  American  Literary 
Scholarship  will  prove  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  field. 

In  Part  I,  which  deals  with  individual  authors,  Walter  Harding 
summarizes  the  year’s  output  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Transcen¬ 
dentalism;  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner  on  Hawthorne;  Willard  Thorp  on 
Melville;  Sculley  Bradley  on  Whitman;  John  C.  Gerber  on  Mark 
Twain;  B.  R.  McElderry,  Jr.,  on  Henry  James;  Richard  P.  Adams  on 
Faulkner;  and  Frederick  J.  Hoffman  on  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald. 
In  Part  II,  Richard  Beale  Davis  discusses  literature  to  1800;  Louis  J. 
Budd  nineteenth-century  fiction;  J.  Albert  Robbins  nineteenth-century 
poetry;  C.  Hugh  Holman  fiction  from  1900  to  1930;  Louis  D.  Rubin, 
Jr.,  fiction  from  1930  to  the  present;  Charles  T.  Davis  poetry  from 
1910  to  1930;  Oliver  Evans  poetry  from  1930  to  the  present;  Malcolm 
Goldstein  drama;  and  Harry  Finestone  the  miscellaneous  topics  not 
covered  in  the  above. 

James  Woodress,  the  editor,  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Letters  and 
Sciences  at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 

June  1965  $6.00 
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Discounts,  Returns  and  Standing  Orders 


Library  Discounts  and  Standing  Orders 

Books,  20%.  Standing  order  for  one  each  of  new  titles,  25%.  Journals, 
list. 


Academic  Discounts 

Books,  10%.  Journals,  list. 


Book  Dealers’  Discounts 


The  following  trade  schedule  applies  to  all  dealers,  retail  or  jobber 
(single  or  assorted  titles) : 


S.C.O.P. 

40% 

50-74 

42% 

1 

20% 

75-99 

43% 

2-4 

33  1/3% 

100-149 

44% 

5-24 

40% 

150  or  more 

46% 

25-49 

41% 

Book  Dealers’  Standing  Orders 

Dealers  who  place  a  standing  order  for  1  each  of  new  trade  titles  will 
qualify  for  a  40%  discount  on  all  orders;  for  3  copies,  41%;  for  5 
copies,  42%;  for  10  copies,  44%;  for  15  copies,  46%;  for  25  copies,  50%. 


Book  Dealers’  Returns 

All  books  in  salable  condition  will  be  accepted  for  return  at  100% 
of  their  net  purchase  price,  providing  only  that  the  return  is  not  made 
sooner  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  invoice. 


Prices  and  Publication  Dates 

Both  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Sales  Representatives 


United  States 

Duke  University  Press  books  may  be  ordered  from  any  jobber  or  by 
writing  6697  College  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27708.  Dealers 
with  a  steady  market  for  scholarly  books  are  urged  to  consider  one 
of  the  standing  order  plans. 


Canada 

Burns  and  MacEachern,  Ltd.,  62  Railside  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 


Continental  Europe 

W.  S.  Hall  Division  of  Feffer  and  Simons,  696  Keizersgracht,  Amster¬ 
dam  C,  Holland 


All  Other  Areas 

Feffer  and  Simons,  31  Union  Square,  New  York,  New  York  10003 
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